





THE WOUNDED 
COME HOME 


BY MARTHA GELLHORN 


RADIOED FROM 


Colliers correspondent goes 
on a great white ship to help 
bring back the boys who “got 
it” in the great invasion battles 


HERE was nothing to do now but 

wait. The big ship felt empty and 

strange. There were 422 beds covered 
with new blankets; and a bright, clean, well- 
equipped operating room, never before used; 
great cans marked “Whole Blood” stood on 
the decks; plasma bottles and supplies of 
drugs and bales of bandages were stored in 
handy places. Everything was ready, and 
any moment we would be leaving for France. 

The ship itself was painfully white. The 
endless varied ships in this invasion port 
were gray or camouflaged and they seemed 
to have the right idea. We, on the other hand, 
were all fixed up like a sitting pigeon. 

Our ship was snowy white with a green 
line running along the sides below the deck 
rail, and with many bright new red crosses 
painted on the hull and painted flat on the 
boat deck. We were to travel alone. There 
was not so much as a pistol on board in the 
way of armament, and neither the English 
crew and ship’s officers nor the American 
medical personne] had any notion of what 
happened to large, conspicuous white ships 
when they appeared at a war, though every- 
one knew the Geneva agreement concerning 
such ships, and everyone hoped the Germans 
would take the said agreement seriously. 

There were six nurses aboard, and they 
were fine girls. They came from Texas and 
Michigan and California and Wisconsin, and 
three weeks ago they were in the U.S.A. com- 
pleting their training for this overseas as- 
signment. They had been prepared to work 
on a hospital train, which would mean car- 
ing for wounded in sensible, steady railway 
carriages. Instead, they found themselves on 
a ship, and they were about to move across 
the dark water of the Channel. 

This sudden switch in plans was simply 
part of the day’s work, and each one, in her 
own excellent way, got through the grim 
business of waiting for the unknown to start, 
as elegantly as she could. It was very elegant, 
indeed, especially if you remembered that 
no one aboard had ever been on a hospital 
ship before, and so the helpful voice of ex- 
perience was lacking. 

The nurses had worked day and night for 
two weeks to get this ship ready to receive 
wounded. They had scrubbed floors and 
walls, made beds, prepared supplies, and now 
their work was finished. They went on work- 
ing, inventing odd jobs to keep busy during 
these final empty hours before the real work 
began. But two tired, brave, tough girls sat 
on a bench inside the hall of the ship, and 
painted their fingernails with bright red var- 
nish and talked about wanting their mail 
and worried about their missing foot lockers, 
their valuable foot lockers which had in them 
the vital comfortable shoes and the unvital, 
probably never-to-be-worn evening dresses. 

One of the British ship's officers, who 
had been in the Merchant Marine since the 
beginning of the war, but had never yet set 
forth in a white ship, came to talk with the 
girls. He looked tired, too, and he was vastly 
amused by their nail polish. “It would be 
nice,” he said, “if we could take that nail 
polish up to London tonight, instead of where 
we're going.” 

The tall pretty nurse held her hands out to 
see whether the job was well done. “No,” she 
said. She was from Texas and spoke in a 
soft, slow voice. “No. I’m glad to be going 

st where I’m going. Don’t you know how 
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happy those little old boys are going to be 
when they see us coming?” 

Pulling out of the harbor that night we 
passed a Liberty ship, going the same way. 
The ship was gray against the gray water 
and the gray sky, and standing on her decks, 
packed solidly together, khaki, silent and un- 
moving, were American troops. No one 
waved and no one called. The crowded gray 
ship and the empty white ship sailed slowly 
out of the harbor toward France. 

We crossed by daylight, and the morning 
seemed longer than other mornings. The cap- 
tain never left the bridge and, all alone and 
beautifully white, we made our way through 
the mine-swept channel. Everyone silently 
hoped that this would be a lucky number; 
and we waited very hard, 

Then we saw the coast of France and, as 
we closed in, there was one LCT near us, with 
washing hung up on a line, and between the 
loud explosions of mines being detonated on 
the beach, one could hear dance music com- 
ing from its radio. There were barrage 
balloons, always looking like comic toy ele- 
phants, bouncing in the high wind above the 
massed ships, and you could hear invisible 
planes flying behind the gray ceiling of cloud. 
Troops were unloading from big ships to 
heavy barges or to light craft, and on the 
shore, moving up brown roads that scarred 
the hillside, our tanks clanked slowly and 
steadily forward. 

Then we stopped noticing the invasion, the 
ships, the ominous beach, because the first 
wounded had arrived. An LCT drew along- 
side our ship, pitching in the waves. A boy 
in a steel helmet shouted up to the crew at 
the aft rail, and a wooden bex looking like a 
lidless coffin was lowered on a pulley, and 
with the greatest difficulty, bracing themselves 
against the movement of their boat, the men 
on the LCT laid a stretcher inside the box. 
The box was raised to our deck, and out of 
it was lifted a man who was closer to being 
a child than a man, dead-white and seem- 
ingly dying. The first wounded man to be 
brought to that ship for safety and care was 
a German prisoner. | 

Everything happened at once. We had six 
water ambulances—light motor launches 
which swung down from the ship’s side and 
could be raised the same way when full of 
wounded. They carried six litter cases apiece, 
or as many walking wounded as could be 
crowded into them. Now they were being 
lowered, with shouted orders: “That beach 
over there where they’ve got streamers up.” 


“Watch Out for Mines!” 


“Take her in slow. . .. Those double round 
things that look like flat spools are mines. ... 
You won't clear any submerged tanks, so 
look sharp.... Ready? ... Lower her!” 

The captain came down from the bridge to 
watch this. He was feeling very jolly, as well 
he might, and he now remarked, “I got us in 
all right, but Heaven only knows how we’ll 
ever get out.” He gestured toward the ships 
that were as thick around us as cars in a 
parking lot. “Worry about that some other 
time,” he said brightly. 

The stretcher-bearers, who were part of 
the American medical personnel, now started 
on their long backbreaking job. By the end 
of that trip, their hands were padded with 
blisters and they were practically hospital 
cases themselves. For the wounded had to be 
got from the shore into our own water 
ambulances or into other craft, raised over 
the side, and then transported down the wind- 
ing stairs of this converted pleasure ship to 
the wards. The ship’s crew became volunteer 
stretcher-bearers, instantly. | 

Wounded were pouring in now, hauled up 
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[he medics carried the stretchers down the tortuous passageways of the con- 
verted liner for hours, until they were very nearly litter cases themselves 


One at a time the wounded were placed, stretchers and all, in a rectangular box 
that looked like a lidless coffin, and hoisted over the rail of the hospital ship 
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in the lidless coffin, or swung aboard in the 
motor ambulances, and finally an LST tied 
alongside and made itself into a sort of land- 
ing jetty, higher than the light craft that ran 
the wounded to us, but not as high as our 
deck. So the wounded were lifted by men 
standing on the LST, who raised the stretchers 
high above their heads and handed them up 
to men on our deck. who caught hold of the 
stretcher handles. It was a fast, terrifying 
bucket-brigade system, but it worked. | 

Belowstairs, for three decks the inside of 
the ship was a vast ward with double tiers 
of bunks. The routine of the ship ran mar- 
velously, though four doctors, six nurses and 
about fourteen medical orderlies had to be 
great people to care for four hundred wounded 
men. From two o’clock one afternoon, until 
the ship docked in England again the next 
evening at seven, none of the medical per- 
sonnel stopped work. And besides plasma and 
blood transfusions, re-dressing of wounds, 
examinations, administering of sedatives or 
opiates or oxygen and all the rest, operations 
were performed all night long. Only one sol- 
dier died on that ship and he had come 
aboard as a hopeless case, 


No Time for Interviews 


It will be hard to tell you of the wounded, 
there were so many of them. There was no 
time to talk; there was too much else to do. 
They had to be fed, as most of them had not 
eaten for two days; their shoes had to be cut 
off; they needed help to get out of their 
jackets; they wanted water; the nurses and 
orderlies, working like demons, had to be 
found and called quickly to a bunk where a 
man suddenly and desperately needed atten- 
tion; plasma bottles must be watched; ciga- 
rettes had to be lighted and held for those 
who could not use their hands; it seemed to 
take hours to pour hot coffee, from the 
spout of a teapot, into a mouth that just 
showed through bandages. 

But the wounded talked among themselves, 
and as time went on you got to know them, 
by their faces and their wounds, not by their 
names. They were a magnificent enduring 
bunch of men. Men smiled who were in such 
pain that all they really can have wanted to 
do was turn their heads away and cry, and 
men made jokes when they needed their 
strength just to survive. 

All of them looked after one another, say- 
ing, “Give that boy a drink of water,” or 
“Miss. see that Ranger over there; he’s in 
bad shape. Could you go to him?” 

All through the ship, men were asking after 
other men by name, anxiously. wondering if 
they were on board and how they were doing. 

On A Deck, in a bunk by the wall, lay a 
very young lieutenant. He had a bad chest 
wound, his face was white, and he lay too 
still. Suddenly he raised himself on his elbow 
and looked straight ahead of him, as if he 
did not know where he was. He had a gentle 
oval face and wide blue eyes and his eyes 
were full of horror and he did not speak. He 
had been wounded the first day, had lain 
out ina field for two days and then crawled 
back to our lines, sniped at by the Germans. 
He realized now that a German, badly 
wounded also in the chest, shoulder and 
legs, lay in the bunk behind him. The gen- 
tle-faced boy said very softly, because it was 
hard to speak, “Fd kill him if I could move.” 
After that he did not speak for a long time; 
he was given oxygen and later operated on, 
so that he could breathe. 

The man behind him was a nineteen-year- 
old Austrian. He had fought for a year in 
Russia and half a year in France: he had been 
home for six days during this time. I thought 
he would die when he first came on board 
but he got better. In the early morning hours 
he asked whether wounded prisoners were ex- 
changed, would he ever get home again. 

I told him that I did not know about these 
arrangements, but that he had nothing to fear, 
as he could see. 1 was not trying to be kind, 
but only trying to be as decent as the nurses 
and doctors were. The Austrian said, “Yes, 
yes.” Then he added, “So many men, all 
wounded, want to get home. Why have we 
ever fought one another?” Perhaps because 

(Continued on page 73) 
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As I put my arms about Iris’ shoulders 
to raise her, a hand came within range 
of my eyes—reaching for the gun on the 
floor. A voice said: “Don’t touch that!” 
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